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The MARION THOMPSON COLLECTION 
and EARLY CHILDREN’S LITERATURE 








I. NOVEMBER 15, 1960, as the opening event in Young 
Canada’s Book Week, the Vancouver Public Library dedicated its 
collection of early children’s books. 

The dedication read: 


This small collection of rare and historical books has been named in 
honour of Miss Marion Thompson, the first professional children’s li- 
brarian in Vancouver. Designed to become a selective representation of 
the books that children have read and loved since earliest days, this col- 
lection will afford an historical survey for librarians, teachers and others 
who may be interested in children’s literature. 


Miss Marion Thompson herself was an honoured guest at the 
ceremony. 

Collections of books like this — books which have become the 
great books of the language, ‘by sentence of the world,” are rare. 
Perhaps the only comprehensive one in Canada is in the Toronto 
Public Library, the gift of an English librarian and book collector, 
Mr. Edgar Osborne. 

Our small collection which is housed in a special case in the 
Boys’ and Girls’ Division of the Vancouver Public Library now in- 
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cludes about 250 books, chapbooks and annuals dating from 1726- 
1910. Many of these books came as individual gifts in the past, 
others were drawn from the special reference collection of illu- 
strated books. This “Illustrated Collection,” along with the com- 
plete files of contemporary award winners, are presently safe- 
guarding potential considerations for future inclusion. The task 
now is to seek to fill important omissions in the chronology. For 
this slow, difficult and often extremely expensive undertaking, we 
invite the public’s interests and continuing support. 

An historical collection is a prized possession in itself. It affords 
a fascinating variety both in content and format — shape, size, 
paper, print, binding and illustration. As it grows in number, it 
becomes also, an increasingly effective instrument for research. 
Study of the source materials it provides will not only deepen and 
enlarge appreciation for children’s literature as a whole, but it will 
at the same time sharpen perception and evaluation of theories, 
practices and trends current today. 

The following papers are based on studies made from the Mar- 
ion Thompson Collection. 





THE CHILD’S JOURNEY 


ANNA SMITH 
Boys’ and Girls’ Division Vancouver Public Library 


F.. ALL OF Us the return journey to that best possible of 
all worlds, the recalled world of our childhood with its fantasy 
and adventure, is a sentimental one. As Wordsworth says it is “the 
length of a lovely day in the summer countryside.” 

A return journey to the childhood of our race confronts us with 
deeper realities. 

Beatrix Potter whose blend of fantasy and reality is so beloved 
by children was once asked what interested her most. ‘‘I have al- 
ways been interested in roots,” she replied.’ 

We who guide children’s reading need not seek in Orlando's 
wood for “sermons in stones.” For us the truth lies in such a lib- 
tary as the Marion Thompson Collection because “in children’s 
books, as in a mirror, are reflected the family life, the dress, the 
homely speech and the conventions of each succeeding age. Its 
standards of taste, morals, education — all are reflected in the 
ideas it attempts to superimpose on the child who reads.” 

Let troubled 1961 consider this quotation from 1839: 


Education seems now in danger of not allowing the young ideas to shoot 
at all. While every effort is used to stuff the memory like a cricket ball . 
with well known facts and ready made opinions, no room is left for the 
vigour of natural feelings, the glow of natural genius, and the ardour of 


natural enthusiasm.* 
CATHERINE SINCLAIR 


Look back for a short while to the early 15th century at the 
little boy who is just emerging from the mists of time to begin a 
long, long journey. Heed the milestones on the way because each 
casts a shadow, feeble or strong, and each, like the god Janus, 

ints in two directions. 

The child carries in his hand a hornbook, the first lesson book 
ever made for children to use themselves. This was not a book at 
all in the normal sense. It consisted of a piece of wood cut in the 
shape of a paddle in a size convenient for holding, usually about 
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234,x 5’. On one side was pasted a lesson sheet covered with 
horn, secured all around by a narrow rim of copper, or brass, fast- 
ened down with small tacks. The lesson sheet itself consisted of a 
cross, letters of the alphabet, combinations of vowels and the 
Lord’s Prayer. Although there was little variation in the lesson- 
sheet, hornbooks varied greatly in the workmanship and type of 
materials used. Records show them to have been made not only of 
wood, but of ivory, various metals, leather, cardboard and even of 
gingerbread. Queen Elizabeth’s elaborate silver filigree one was 
underlined in red silk. 

From the hornbook and from little ABC tracts the child learned 
to read. John Locke recorded the clever invention of a friend of 
his who pasted the letters upon dice so that his child played him- 
self into much knowledge. The hornbook was peculiar to English 
speaking peoples and was in common use for 300 years. An old 
record of a shipment of goods to America in 1735 listed among 
other things— 

100 HORN-BOOKS 
I00 PRIMERS 
100 A, B, C. WITH THE CHURCH CATECHISM.* 

At a time when the Puritan influence was strong there was little 
a child could read. Pious memoirs like Janeway’s “A token for 
children”, were considered suitable. In this, the heroine, Sarah, 
aged 8, much affected by the sermons she heard “was made deeply 
sensible of the condition of her soul.” 

Aesop’s Fables were popular. Recently a valuable early edition 
of Bewick’s select fables of Aesop and others was given to the col- 
lection as a memorial to Miss Thompson by an American friend. 

A touch of romance was provided by the little paper chapbooks 
with their crude woodcuts which were carried about the land in 
the peddler’s sack. The excitement of a chapman’s visit is vividly 
evoked in this paragraph from The Great House, by Cynthia 
Harnett. 


The chapman was there . . . She had never seen such a mixed collection 
as this, spread on the great kitchen table. There were shirts and petti- 
coats nee kerchiefs, rolls of broadcloth and of baize. There were pins 
and tapes and gloves, mirrors and brushes and combs, quills and papers, 
and a soe string of news letters and chapbooks that could be al aloud 
around the fireside and only cost a few pence each.® 


Some of the chapbooks in the Thompson collection show signs 
of having been daubbed with paint by their little owners. 
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The lack of real story interest may account for the immediate 
popularity of such books as Pilgrim’s Progress, Robinson Crusoe 
and Gulliver's Travels, which appear about this time. Although 
not written at all for children, they were “adopted” by them and 
by them have been kept alive ever since. 

Our first stop is at milestone 1744, the year in which John New- 
bery, a bookseller, published the first book ever written and pub- 
lished especially for children. 


A little Pretty Pocket Book, intended for the instruction and Amuse- 
ment of little Master Tommy and pretty Miss Polly, with an agreeable 
Letter to read from Jack the Giant-Killer, and also a Ball and Pin- 
cushion, the Use of which will infallibly make Tommy a good Boy and 
Polly a good Girl. 


No copy of this edition is known to have survived but we have a 
facsimile copy of the first American edition made from Newbery’s 
in 1787. The frontispiece shows a Mother teaching a boy and girl. 
Underneath is the motto, “Instruction with delight.” Price of the 
book 6d. With a ball and pincushion 8d. 

The preface to parents starts off, “Would you have a virtuous 
Son, instil into him the Principles of Morality early.” The book 
itself is a judicious mixture of amusements and instructions to its 
readers. There are alphabets big and little, “Select Proverbs for 
the use of children,” but there are also pictures of sorts, songs and 
games and rhymed fables. There is even a germ of the “Moral 
Tale” in accounts of the activities of good children. 

Many other tiny books about little things followed, including 
Mother Goose’s Melody in which evidence of French influence is 
seen. Newbery’s most famous publication is Goody-Two Shoes, - 
believed to have been written by Oliver Goldsmith. As a children’s 
book it is utterly dead. But many great men praised it — and it is 
really the very first piece of “original fiction deliberately written 
to amuse children only’’* — and in which a consistent child char- 
acter reveals herself through her actions in relation to other 
people. In addition to being a bookseller and publisher Newbery 
also sold patent medicines, among them the celebrated Dr. James 
Fever Powder, recommendations of which (followed in the stories 
by wonderful cures) are fairly frequent in his children’s books. 
The father of Margery Meanwell, alias Goody-Two Shoes, “very 
shortly succumbed to a fever, in a place where Dr. Jame’s Powder 
was not to be had.’”” 

In 1762 the French writer Jean Jacques Rousseau published his 
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celebrated book Emile which had profound influence on theories 
of childhood and education in England as well as France. Emile 
the child of nature was to grow up free from restraint, learning in 
and from the experiences of realities. Rousseau placed much em- 
phasis on the useful. Anything fanciful or romantic he despised. 
The result in England was that right up to the beginning of the 
19th century children were flooded with books heavy with moral 
and instruction. In one book children are taken on a Sunday morn- 
ing to see a corpse on a gibbet, both as an object lesson and as a 
treat.© That Truth was always literal is shown by the celebrated 
footnote in Mrs. Trimmer’s Fabulous Histories, — when the 
author, one never to let a fact interfere with a theory, permitted 
a mocking bird to appear in an English garden. 


A mock-bird is properly a native of America, but is introduced here for 
the sake of the moral.® 


The moral is that you must sing ‘‘a natural note” and not be a 
mimic. 

Fairy tales and nursery rhymes met firm opposition from adults 
at this time. That both abound today in rich variety is a tribute to 
their stubborn will to survive. The moralists abhorred them as 
fanciful and useless. No doubt others too were not proof against 
the sly allusions hidden in many nursery rhymes. For instance the 
Horner family didn’t at all like the legend current in the 19th 
century that Jack was really their forbear who had obtained their 
ancestral mansion by picking it under very strange circumstances 
from the rich pie baked by Henry VIII at the tite of the Disso- 
lution.*° 

Of all the didactic writers Maria Edgeworth probably had the 
greatest influence. Later writers like Anna Sewell, Black Beauty's 
author, and Beatrix Potter remembered her with affection. Maria 
appears to have had a lovable and normal temperament and cer- 
tainly no writer of children’s stories ever had a better opportunity 
to know children and judge the reaction of her prospective audi- 
ence than she had. After all, she and her father were the continu- 
ing members of a family that consisted of nineteen children and 
four wives, and she herself recalled having as a child wrecked her 
father’s greenhouse for sheer pleasure of hearing the sound of 
broken glass.” 

Two excerpts from a story called, “Lazy Lawrence” attest to 
Miss Edgeworth’s skill. 





Jem, the hero, is merely her mouthpiece when he expounds, ‘Nothing 
truly great can be accomplished without toil and time.’’ But he comes 
alive as an appealing little boy when in answer to a false accusation, “'I 
have spoke and spoke the truth,” said Jem sadly, ‘and she did not 
believe me.’’?? 


In Miss Edgeworth’s clear and well-ordered world the results of 
choice and action are inevitable; but her plots (she was the pio- 
neer of plot in children’s books) involve a puzzle and in the solu- 
tion there was always an element of surprise. What child could 
resist this technique — 
Here let us pause in our story—we are almost afraid to go on—the rest 
is very shocking—our little readers will shudder as they read. But it is 
pe thet they should know the truth, and see what the idle boy came 
to at last.* 


Gifted as she was Maria could not overcome the faults that are 
inherent in any writing done for an ulterior purpose. The moral 
should be obvious for us today. Anything given to a child to read 
should be real literature. 

One of our best examples of this didacticism is Berquin’s The 
Looking glass for the mind. This is a beautifully produced book 
illustrated with charming woodcuts by Bewick but each story ex- 
pounds the theme that “Virtue is the Fountain of Happiness and 
Vice the Source of every Evil.” It is like receiving a reassuring and 
mischievous wink from across the years to read that in one copy 
its young owner had emended the title page to read, “The looking 
glass for the mind; or zvintellectual mirror: being an inelegant 
collection of the most disagreeable silly stories and uninteresting 
tales. With 24 ugly cuts.’’** . 

However in all this dreary stretch of realism and moral trucu- 
lence there is one beacon that sends out a strong pure light. In 
1789 the mystic poet, William Blake published his Songs of In- 
nocence, 

For him children were not little sinners to be warned and fright- 
ened, nor were they wax tablets awaiting the imprint of worn tra- 
dition. For him they were beings from some “purer realm trailing 
clouds of glory.” Here for the first time are poems of happy 
laughing children singing songs of joy. 

Piping down the Valley wild 
Piping songs of pleasant glee 


On a cloud 1 saw a child 
And he laughing said to me. 
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“Pipe a song about a lamb” 
So 1 piped with merry cheer. 
“Piper, pipe that song again” 
So I piped, he wept to hear. 


Piper sit thee down and write 
In a book that all may read 
So he vanish'd from my sight; 
So I plucked a hollow reed, 


And I made a rural pen 

And I stained the water clear 
And I wrote my happy songs 
Every child may joy to hear.** 


The strains Blake struck on his shepherd's pipe have never died 
out. All down through the years at intervals his notes have been 
picked up by kindred spirits. It is unfortunate that the Marion 
Thompson Collection does not yet contain an early edition of 
Songs of Innocence which the towering genius wrote, illustrated, 
printed and published himself. 

There were other signs too that the insipid underbrush of the 
cautionary tales was thinning out. 

In 1807 a respectable historian, William Roscoe, wrote The 
Butterfly’'s Ball and The Grasshopper’s Feast, a book of pure 
nonsense whose sole purpose was to amuse his children. The 
fresh and joyful spontaneity of the first lines set the mood and 
proved irresistible to children and adults alike. 


“Come take up your Hats and away let us haste 
To the Butterfly's Ball and the Grasshopper’s Feast.” 


We regret that our facsimile copy of this publication is in black 
and white because half the charm of the illustrations must come 
from their colour. “The paints were put on by a squad of boys 
and girls, who sat round a table with a coloured copy before them 
as a guide. Each child had a colour allotted to him, brushed or 
dabbed it on whenever it appeared in print, then passed the sheet 
to his neighbour for the next. When the children were clumsy or 
tired, the colour leaked over its limits.”** 

In 1823 Grimm’s fairy tales first appeared in English. The con- 
troversy that began then still rages. The moralists were up in arms 
against them. Others found in their attitude towards life’s prob- 
lems, intrinsic qualities that lifted them above all other tales. 
After World War II, the Allied War Commission seeking to re- 
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educate the German people charged that the old tales had been 
manipulated to foster national characteristics.’ Yet others com- 
plain that modern translations are too watered down, and lacking 
the salty vigour of the original, are flat and meaningless. 

The first English edition of Grimm, German Popular Stories 
was illustrated by the great George Cruikshank. The drawings 
make it the first real picture book in the modern sense for each 
enhances the text with lively imagination and high good humour. 

In 1846 Mary Howitt made the first English translation of Hans 
Christian Andersen, having learned the Danish language to do so. 
The Marion Thompson Collection includes first editions of two 
other translations published in the same year by Caroline Peachey 
and Charles Boner. 

The publication of the translations of Grimm and Andersen 
effectively put a stop to the organized resistance to fairy tales 
which had persisted since Puritan days. 

Our early Grimm and Andersen translations are prized editions. 
They furnish the standards for judging the spirit and flavour of 
the many translations that have been appearing ever since these 
writers first became household words in all English speaking 
countries. 

We must now hurry on to where a tall man with a gentle face is 
waiting to tell us how it all began, 


Many and many a day had we rowed together on that quiet stream—the 

three little girls and I and many a fairy tale had been extemporized for 

their benefit and to-day as usual they all clamoured for a story. But this 

was not a usual day. I distinctly remember how, in a desperate attempt 

to strike out some new kind of fairy-lore, I had sent my heroine straight 

down a rabbit hole without the least idea what was to happen after- ° 
wards.18 


Later he sat up nearly all the night writing as much of the 
story as he could remember and when he had added his own 
rough but amusing drawings he called it Alice’s Adventures Un- 
derground and presented it to his little friends ‘in memory of a 
summer's day.” 

The original manuscript is in the British Museum. A facsimile 
edition of this manuscript in Carroll’s own writing and illustration 
is one of our most valuable possessions. Later the story was ex- 
panded. Illustrated by John Tenniel it was published in 1865 un- 
der the title Alice in Wonderland. 

Clifton Fadiman says that of all books written, Alice in W onder- 
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land is most likely to outlast all others because “great fantasy is 
one of the few things resistant to the tooth of time.’** Called by 
Darton “the spiritual volcano of children’s books,” it established 
beyond dispute the fundamental conception that the concern of 
real literature for the young is to furnish pleasure and delight. 
And now our journey through sunny meadowland is indeed 
Wordsworth’s “length of happiness’’*® with glorious vistas on all 
sides. 
Picture books abound. Gone are the days of the crude and hap- 
hazard woodcut. The genius of Crane, Caldecott, Greenaway and 
Potter can now be given faithful reproduction by true colour pro- 
cesses. Magazines and annuals are much in fashion too. The ex- 
amples we have show wide variety in shape, size, illustration and 
print. The earliest one is “The Children’s Friend for the Year 
1826.” The inscription reads, “Now is the accepted time.” A verse 
picked at random sets the tone. 


My Class 


BY A SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHER 


W hat is it makes me rise early 

What is it that unseals my eyes, 

To meet the Sabbath morning skies? 
My Class. 


The St. Nicholas magazine, widely read in all English speaking 
countries, was published in the United States from 1873-1939. Our 
collection has the complete issue. Designed to be “a child's 
pleasure-ground where he could roam creatively among words and 
pictures’’** it seems not to have been concerned with such modern 
concepts as reading-levels, interest levels, vocabulary levels and 
abridgments. Louisa M. Alcott and Howard Pyle among other 
contributors first found their wings here. 

Today there is a dearth of children’s periodicals. A study of the 
ones in the collection might reveal why the children’s magazine, 
once so flourishing a part of children’s literature grows no more. 

In this period too, are the great spreading trees grown tall from 
tiny seeds planted long before. For in literature there can be no 
acceptance of the Greek belief of a Pallas Athene sprung full 
grown from mighty Zeus’ brow. Ballantyne, Marryat and Fenn 
were not great writers in themselves but they paved the way for 
the miracle of Treasure Island — a book which Robert Louis 
Stevenson presented to child and adult alike to read and enjoy 
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as a simple adventure story, with never a word of apology for its 
excitements and bloodshed. 

The wonderful animal world opened up by Kipling’s Jungle 
Books no doubt too had its beginnings in Mrs. Trimmer's day 
even though her animals did talk moral platitudes. 

Likewise we can expect to have with us always, copies of the 
original —- unfortunately too often mere pale shadows. Occasion- 
ally an old theme is given a happy twist like the 1961 Newbery 
Award Winner, The Island of Blue Dolphins by Scott O'Dell, “a 
Robinson Crusoe theme all done up in fetching new clothes.” 

An outstanding writer of this early period was Mrs. Moles- 
worth. Of her it was said, “She has a way with her, a fragrance of 
thought which children instictively recognize and adults conciously 
enjoy. ” 

i aehing of her work, Mrs. Molesworth said— 


The great thing is to make the acquaintance of your characters, to get 
to know them as well and intimately as possible. I live with them for 
weeks before I have done more than write down their names. I listen to 
what they talk about to each other. By degrees I find them becoming 
very real. When I write about them, I feel that I am selecting certain 
incidents out of real lives—I always feel as if somewhere the children J 
have learned to love are growing into men and women like my own 
real sons and daughters.** 


It seems fitting to end our journey here. When in 1884 the poet 
and critic Swinburne placed Mrs. Molesworth, a mere writer of 
children’s stories, on a level with the greatest novelists of the age, 
he granted triumphant recognition to this new form of literature. 

Before we turn our faces to the future, let us take one last look 


back at the journey we have made and the little boy who guided: 


us. He seems to have grown — no longer like ‘‘a miniature adult 
whose evil nature and naughty passions’ it is our duty to correct. 
And the book under his arm doesn’t look like a hornbook either. 
This is a big thick one filled with glowing tales of fact and fancy, 
folk and fairy lore, and stirring deeds of high romance. The title 
— Birthright. His companions too have changed. Let Mrs. Moles- 
worth tell us the secret they have learned. 


Writing for children calls for a peculiar gift. It is not so much a ques- 
tion of taking up one’s stand on the lower rungs of the literary ladder, 
as of standing on another ladder altogether—one which has its own 
steps, its higher and lower positions of excellence.?® 


Yes — this is the legacy these pilgrims of the road pass on to us 
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— Children’s literature is a part of all literature and for all there 
is but one measurement to use — a standard of excellence. 

And so now we come to our own day. 

Sir James Barrie once began an introduction to Coral Island 
with these words, ““To be born is to be wrecked on an island.”’ 
Choosing books for a desert island has long been a favourite pas- 
time, but today the choice we exercise for children is fraught with 
significance. The cynic says that almost anyone can write a book 
and almost everyone does. The trickle that began in Newbery’s 
day has now become a mighty torrent. Have we the strength to 
pluck from it the books whose “vibrations last a lifetime in the 
soul” ?** Does the tune we pipe lead through the heavy underbrush 
to the broad and sunny meadows up ahead? Surely the responsibil- 
ity is too great. But listen, voices from the past remind us we need 
not fear. We are not alone. We march in history along with that 
mighty host that has always had concern for the little lad with the 
hornbook at his belt and for Blake’s dream child “laughing on a 
cloud.” 

Victorious with them we stand in deep humility before what 
Carroll calls, “The divinity in a child’s smile.”*” Their wisdom is 
our strength. And although some of the lights they lit have flick- 
ered out, many still shine out strong and bright to light the way 
that we must take. 

The way that we as parents, teachers or librarians take may vary 
greatly. But as the little heroine in Understood Betsy said, after 
her first experience driving a horse, “It's not right or left that mat- 
ters. It's which way you want to go.”™ 

We shall all, however, avoid many pitfalls if we follow the 
directions given on the lofty milestone a short distance back on 
the road. 

Alice could never quite make out, in thinking it over afterwards, how 

it was that they began. All she remembers is that they were running 

hand in hand, and the Queen went so fast that it was all she could do 
to = up with her; and Still the Queen kept crying, “Faster Faster” 
but Alice felt she could not go faster. 
When later the Queen allowed her to rest under a tree she discovered 
they had been under the same tree all the time; 
“In our country,” said Alice still panting a little, “you'd generally get 
— else— if you ran very fast for a long time as we've been 
oing. 
“A - sort of country!” said the Queen. “Now, Sere, you see, it takes 
all the running you can do, to keep in the same place. If you want to get 
somewhere else, you must run at least twice as fast as that.”2* 
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ILLUSTRATION IN 
EARLY CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


With some examples from the 
Marion Thompson Collection of 
Early Children’s Books in 

the Vancouver Public Library 
MARGARET TURNBULL 


Vancouver Public Library 


T.:: sTuDy of an historical collection of children’s books 
from the point of view of their illustration accomplishes two 
things. In the first place such a study aids in an understanding of 
present day illustration through the provision of the story of its 
evolution. The illustration in children’s books today has reached 
high standards of beauty and originality and it is interesting to 
trace its development from the first picture book of all which was 
published by William Caxton in 1484 to, say, Time of Wonder by 
Robert McCloskey published in 1957. Secondly, such a study re- 
veals a wealth of material worthy of attention on its own artistic 
merits. Kate Greenaway and Randolph Caldecott are important 
not only because of their place in the evolution of illustration but 
also because of their artistic abilities. Newton's scientific achieve- 
ment may have been made possible because he stood on the shoul- 
ders of giants; in art we find much less dependence on what has 
gone before, more often we encounter giants standing along the 
way. The art in children’s books, it must be borne in mind, is a 
part of all art, not an isolated special field, so that book illustra- 
tion is of interest also because of its place in the whole sweep of 
the history of art. 

With these purposes in mind I shall make a brief survey of the 
history of children’s book illustration with some comparisons with 
contemporary books. Examples of the work of almost all the art- 
ists mentioned can be found in the Marion Thompson Collection. 
A list of the works by the artists discussed to be found in the col- 
lection follows this article. 

At the time when the little princes were imprisoned in the tow- 
er and Richard III had not yet been crowned King, William Cax- 
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ton introduced printing into England and in 1484 he printed the 
first illustrated book, AESOP’S FABLES. (Since there is only one 
perfect copy and two imperfect copies of this book extant, the 
Marion Thompson Collection does not have an example of it.) 
but it was still to be several hundred years before books were pur- 
posely illustrated for children. 

The horn book, which was the main children’s book in the 16th 
and 17th centuries did not contain any illustrations, but the battle- 
dore ,an 18th century innovation of the horn book, did. On the 
battledore were numerals, easy reading lessons, alphabets and 
small woodcuts. The Marion Thompson Collection does not con- 
tain either a battledore or a horn book so that we must rely on 
facsimiles of these early types of books. Quoting from the Os- 
borne Collection catalogue.* 


Benjamin Collins, the Salisbury printer, who was associated in business 
with John Newbery and printed the first edition of Goldsmith’s VICAR 
OF WAKEFIELD, stated in his account book of 1746 that “the Royal 
battledore was my own invention”. He recorded the printing of 100,000 
between 1771 and 1780. Battledores were modifications of horn books 
and were printed on yellow cardboard, approximately 13x20cm., folded 
to form two leaves with an extra piece folded over to serve as a handle 
for use in the game of battledore and shuttlecock when school was not 
in session. They were prevalent, especially in remote country places until 
the middle of the nineteenth century. 


In the 1700's, chapmen, or travelling peddlars distributed cheap 
news sheets or broadsides called chapbooks. These were very inex- 
pensive and were illustrated by woodblocks.? The same illustra- 
tions appeared constantly in different books by the same publisher. 
Most of the illustrations were copied from German and Nether- - 
landish sources. The illustrations were very crude and showed 
little feeling for the idea that they should complement the text. 
These chapbooks suggest the comic book of our own times in their 
crudeness, cheapness and wide distribution. The Marion Thomp- 
son Collection has several examples of these intriguing little 
books. William Nicholson, in the 1930's, went back to this type 
of illustration for inspiration in his The Pirate Twins. He adapted 
its good points to his own ends. 

In the 1700's, chapmen, or travelling peddlers distributed cheap 
important because for the first time the illustrations were dove- 
tailed to the story. Newbery amassed a large fortune but it is more 
likely that it came from his proprietorship over Dr. James’ powder 
and thirty other nostrums, than from his book publishing. 
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Living in the 1760’s-1780’s Thomas Bewick was the first im- 
portant illustrator of children’s books. He greatly refined the wood 
engraving technique. He was able to do this partly because he en- 
graved his own blocks. Artists who did not do their own blocks 
were at the mercy of the engraver. Bewick said that one of his 
blocks had withstood 900,000 printings.* The work of his brother 
John can be seen in Looking Glass for the Mind by Berquin.° 

One of the most important aspects of the history of illustration 
is the development that has taken place in the techniques of print- 
ing. The marvelous illustration of today owes not a little of its 
beauty to the great technical improvements that have been made in 
printing. This subject is too involved for a close examination here. 
Briefly — the earliest technique, the wood-block print, gave a 
heavy, black, rather clumsy line with great strength and exciting 
possibilities for design effects. The next techniques to be devel- 
oped, the engraving on wood or metal, gave a finer, more delicate 
line capable of greater subtlety and refinement. Today, techniques 
involving half-tone processes and offset lithography give an al- 
most perfect reproduction of the painting or drawing. The intro- 
duction of colour into illustration posed many problems. Bewick’s 
engravings were in black and white only. In the Busterfly’s Ball 
the illustrations were coloured by a squad of boys and girls who 
sat around a table with a coloured copy of the illustration before 
them as a guide. Each child had a colour allotted to him, he 
brushed or dabbed it on the print and then passed the sheet to his 
neighbour for the next colour.* (Unfortunately the copy of this 
book in the Marion Thompson Collection is uncoloured.) Edmund 
Evans printed with coloured woodcuts, each block of wood print- 
ing a different colour. Therefore there had to be as many blocks as 
there were colours. In this century the D’Aulaires (NILS) and 
Felix Hoffman (The Sleeping Beauty) have printed from stones. 
Each drawing has to be carved on as many stones as there are 
colours. Today the most subtle colour effects are achieved by the 
half-tone process — colours are broken down into their compon- 
ents of red, yellow. and blue and into their tonal values in terms 
of dots — closer together for darker colours and farther apart for 
lighter colours. When all these breakdowns are re-assembled, an 
amazingly true reproduction of the painting results. Offset litho- 
gtaphy is also used a great deal. 

The next important illustrator after Bewick was George Cruik- 
shank, another engraver, working in the 1820's. He illustrated 
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Flora and her little lamb. 


A WOOD ENGRAVING BY JOHN BEWICK 
FROM The Looking-glass for the Mind. 


Grimm’s Fairy Tales, Dickens and Robinson Crusoe. He immor- 
talized the Punch and Judy figures he loved as a boy in London's 
streets. His own favourite illustration is said to have been The 
Elfin Grove in volume of two of German Popular Stories. His 
illustrations combine lively imagination and high good humour 
with fine drawing.’ 

Richard Doyle did the original illustrations for The King of the 
Golden River.’ He used a dickie bird as his signature and it ap- 
peared in every drawing he did. He designed the “Punch” figure 
for Punch magazine, but he was Roman Catholic and was of- 
fended by Punch’s views on religious matters so he resigned and 
was succeeded by John Tenniel. 

The first illustrations for Alice’s Adventures Underground were 
done by Lewis Carroll himself. There is a facsimile of that book 
in the Marion Thompson Collection. In 1866 Tenniel did a new 
set of illustrations. They combine the merits of being as faithful 
as possible to the text and at the same time they are a fresh ex- 
pression of an individual artistic genius. There have been many 
subsequent attempts to illustrate “Alice’’ but the Tenniel illustra- 
tions have never been superseded. Tenniel had had enough of 
Carroll after“Alice”, for Carroll was very fussy and insisted on 
supervising every detail of the illustrations himself. Tenniel 
warned Furniss, a subsequent illustrator, that Dodgson was “im- 
possible, you will never put up with that conceited Don for more 
than a week.””® 
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Louisa’s tenderness to the little birds in winter. 


A WOOD ENGRAVING BY JOHN BEWICK 
FROM The Looking-glass for the Mind. 


In 1846 Edward Lear published his book of nonsense for which 
he did his own illustrations.*° Or, perhaps, he wrote the nonsense 
to go with the illustrations. This is another example of text and 
illustration being happily wedded. Lear gave “nonsense and fan- 
tasy estate”.* He is perhaps the prototype of that present day 
phenomenon, Dr. Seuss. 

In the mid 1800’s Edmund Evans was the most outstanding en- 
gtaver and printer in England. In his shop he employed an en- 
graver named Walter Crane. Crane also wrote and illustrated 
books of his own. He used almost primitive colours with a bold 
black outline and his illustrations show his ever present sense of 
design. He was given some prints from Japan by a navy friend 
and the influence of these on his work is very noticeable. The 
thythmic black outline and flat use of colour together with a won- 
derful overall harmony are the chief characteristics they have in 
common. He used a crane as a signature in every drawing.” 

Another artist whose work Evans engraved was Randolph Cal- 
decott.** “England in spring comes out of every page of House 
that Jack Built. The Queen of Hearts, A Frog He Would A-woo- 
ing Go, and Hey Diddle Diddle, are all treated in a cozy homey 
manner with enough jam tarts, blackbird pies, pots of honey and 
frosted cakes about to make one’s mouth water’’.’* Evans also en- 
graved Kate Greenaway’s illustrations. Because the dresses of her 
own day seemed ugly to her, the illustrator went back to the 18th 
century for her costumes and immediately they became fashion- 
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able again. John Ruskin’s favourite Greenaway illustration was a 
baby in a basket of roses, done by Kate for the title page of an 
edition of Mother Goose. Ruskin was a great Greenaway fan but 
he did take exception to her drawing of feet and advised her to 
go to the beach to study them. It has been suggested that she 
chose the style of dresses she did because they concealed the 
human form which she was unable to draw.*® 

In 1902 The Tale of Peter Rabbit was published. Beatrix Pot- 
ter had to publish it privately as she could not find a publisher 
rash enough to risk it. The story of her life as told in The Tale 
of Beatrix Potter by Margaret Lane shows her as being from a 
stolid well-to-do middle class family. Her background resembles 
that of Emily Dickinson and Jane Austen, having been very shelt- 
ered and prim. And, like them, she sought escape through writing. 
She herself said, “I have just made stories to please myself, be- 
cause I never grew up.”** One of the amusing episodes in the book 
tells of the difficulty of translating The Tale of Peter Rabbit into 
French. Flopsy, Mopsy and Cottontail proved extremely awkward 
to render in French.*” 

After the time of Beatrix Potter the centre of book illustration 
moved from England to the United States. Unfortunately Canada 
has not done very much in this field as yet. But the publication in 
1960 of The Princess of Tomboso by Oxford University Press 
illustrated by Frank Newfeld, is a step in the right direction. 

Early American illustration derived from that of England. 
Magazines played a large part in the development of American 
illustration. Harper's Young People, begun in 1879, published 
Howard Pyle’s Wonder Clock and Pepper and Salt. Pyle was the 
first American illustrator of children’s books of stature. “Like a 
breath of fresh air he came upon the sentimentality of the Victor- 
ian era. Here stone-paved courtyards were clean-swept, filled with 
activity. Dogs rollicked, scullions chatted, men-at-arms furbished 
their weapons. In the surrounding gardens straw beehives stood 
in orderly rows beneath stout oak shelters. No longer the mould 
and decay portrayed by Victorian artists.’ 

Illustration in the United States received great impetus from 
the arrival of many European refugees as a result of the two 
World Wars. This factor combined with great national wealth 
and technological development is responsible for the preeminent 
place the United States holds in book illustration today. The im- 
portance of having good illustration in children’s books was 
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recognized by the institution of the Caldecott Medal in 1938 to be 
awarded to the artist whose illustration has been judged the most 
distinguished of the year by a committee of the American Library 
Association. Oddly enough the British just started a similar medal, 
named after Kate Greenaway, in 1956. This is not to suggest that 
the British did not recognize the importance of good illustration 
several hundred years before this time. It is more likely that the 
fetish of medal-giving has just caught up with them. Canada does 
not yet have a medal given for illustration in children’s books for 
regretably obvious reasons. 

A very interesting sociological study could be carried on by a 
comparison of the award winners in the two countries. They are 
very different. The Americans lead on sheer beauty and eye ap- 
peal; the British, although their present day illustration may lack 
the technical mastery of its earlier counterpart, still have a fey 
wit and spirit which is a direct descendant of Greenaway and 
Potter. A love of homeliness and comfort and a lack of ability or 
desire to produce what is really beautiful is evidenced in the 
whole history of British art which produces the solidity and osten- 
tation of a St. Paul’s rather than the classic beauty of a Parth- 
enon. American art, on the other hand, is a fusion of the cultures 
of Europe and Asia and while some of the results have been won- 
derful, there still seems to be an underlying lack of assurance and 
a feeling of inadequacy. 

In the Vancouver Public Library there are complete files of all 
the award winners and there is also a collection of books kept for 
their artistic importance as well as the richness of the illustration 
to be found in the Marion Thompson Collection of Early Chil- 
dren’s Books. 

In this article I have tried to convey the fascination that lies in 
the study of the history of book illustration. Such a study is en- 
tertaining and productive both for the serious scholar and the in- 
terested layman. The Marion Thompson Collection can aid im- 
measurably in such research. 


Footnotes 


These include the books in the Marion Thompson Collection illustrated by the 
artists referred to. 
1TORONTO PUBLIC LIBRARY, Osborne Collection of Early Children's books 1566- 
1910, a catalogue. Toronto Public Library, Toronto. 1958. 
2PEARSON, EDWIN. Banbury Chapbooks and nursary toy book literature (of the 
xviii and early xix centuries). With impressions from several hundred wood- 
cut blocks. Arthur Reader. 1890. 
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} 4 LIBRARY DEVELOPMENT PROJECT sponsored by the 
Pacific Northwest Library Association was begun in 1956 under 
the direction of Dr. Morton Kroll, now Professor of Political 
Science at the University of Washington. Its purpose was to make 
a survey of the current state of libraries in the Pacific Northwest 
region upon which a programme of development could be built. 
As the title indicates the perspective of the final volume under 
review is general and the final chapter by the Director of the Pro- 
ject synthesizes the findings and recommendations of the series of 
studies in this and preceding volumes. 

In ‘Libraries and the Intellectual Environment’’ Dorothy Johan- 
sen, Professor of History at Reed College, makes a brief but illu- 
minating foray into the cultural roots of Oregon and Washington. 
Though interesting in itself, it is perhaps more important to lib- 
rarians as a demonstration of an approach that is needed to build 
up what Dr. Kroll calls the social science of librarianship, an area 
in which he feels ‘much more must be done, ‘systematically and 
over a long period of time.” 

In contrast to this broad sociological approach, the chapter on 
“The Pacific Northwest Bibliographical Center” by Raynard 
Swank, Director of Libraries, Stanford University, represents the 
practical approach to an immediate problem. Dr. Swank analyzes 
the details of organization, administration and financial support 
of the Center, making specific recommendations for changes in 
procedure and policies. His conclusion is that the Center could, 
and should, contribute in a wider variety of ways to the use and 
enrichment of the regional resources, “thereby returning, in fact, 
to the broad objective with which the Center began but which has 
gradually been narrowed down to maintaining the Union Catalog 
and inter-library loan services.” There can be no doubt that these 
detailed and practical suggestions are being given serious consid- 
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eration by the Pacific Northwest Library Association which initi- 
ated and supports the Center. 

Three chapters focus attention on the librarian and might well 
be designated the heart of the matter, for on the librarian rests 
the ultimate responsibility for implementing the programme of 
development and for the quality of the library service that is to 
prevail in the region. 

Librarianship can be said to be both an art and a science, con- 
cerned as it is primarily with cultural ends but necessarily in- 
volved, also, in a variety of techniques for achieving those ends. 
It is the particular virtue of the chapter on “The Librarian of the 
Northwest”’ that its authors, Dr. K. D. Naegele, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Sociology, University of British Columbia, and Mrs. E. 
C. Stolar, a graduate student in Sociology at the same University, 
have been able to discern through the thickets of library practice 
the basic dilemma with which professional librarianship is faced 
at the present time. Historically the emphasis in North American 
libraries has been on the pragmatic. The authors with sympathetic 
insight, humour and a style refreshingly unacadetnic, persuasive in 
itself, suggest that the balance needs redressing if the profession 
is to assume its proper and necessary role of leadership among 
the forces that mould society today. 

As the basis for their analysis of the role of the professional 
librarian, the authors held fifty interviews with a representative 
sample of the librarians of the region. Limitations of time re- 
tricted the interviews to librarians in Washington and British Co- 
lumbia, mainly from university and public libraries but including 
a few school and special librarians; informal interviews numbered — 
twice as many. The authors are the first to admit the severe limit- 
ations of their study. “Apart from listening, reading, and thinking, 
we used none of the techniques that a more searching study could 
not do without.” They acknowledge, also, a possible bias on the 
side of academic and administrative personnel and they suggest 
that “a considered revision of their findings would be their best 
reward.” 

The authors first consider the library as a social organization, 
belonging to a group which can be described as educational, em- 
bodying ideals of learning. In pointing out the range and ambigu- 
ity of its goals, they put their finger on one of the recurring prob- 
lems which librarians face and need to resolve. 

This is followed by a detailed consideration of the activities and 
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relationships which make up the role of the professional librarian 
as revealed in the interviews. The predominating impression left 
with the authors was the profession’s uncertainty about itself and 
the existence of ambivalent and conflicting purposes, an impres- 
sion reflected in the negative public image of librarians and mis- 
perceptions of their role which are often unjust. Although they 
found librarians somewhat defensively aware of this image, and 
a certain number of them concerned with an active crusade to 
alter it, the authors suggest that this will fail unless librarians 
become clearer on the distinction between the basic issues of pro- 
fessionalism and the inextricably related question of a profession's 
relative standing. They suggest that good public relations and a 
rather vague ideal of “good library service” do not get at the root 
of the matter. A deeper awareness and understanding of their 
role, based on a continuing discussion of ends and means, is 
needed to develop a sense of identity and an ability to assess the 
relative importance of the library’s several goals. 

Further they feel that library training should become increas- 
ingly rigorous, producing people who meet high standards of in- 
tellectual accomplishment in their command over the growing 
resource of the fields of human knowledge. They would like to 
see librarians willing and able to contribute to knowledge through 
writing and to participate in research as partners with profession- 
als in other fields. 

As they admit, “Librarians have a tough calling to profess... 
Yet writing and reading have no substitutes. Without them life 
remains unexamined. Librarians will always remain a necessity; 
they have every opportunity to become well-honoured.” To librar- 
ians conditioned by the traditions of the past and harassed by cur- 
rent pressures, some of the authors’ suggestions of the lines which 
a reappraisal of their role might take will no doubt be regarded 
as unrealistic. Dr. Naegele and Mrs. Stolar have set a high ideal 
before the librarians of the Pacific Northwest. The importance of 
this chapter lies precisely in the steadfast refusal to compromise, 
in the name of practicality, in their search for the basic values of 
professional librarianship. By their penetrating insight they have 
shown us the essentials. They are prepared to leave the working 
out of the details to professional librarians and to time. 

The study of children’s librarians by Mrs. Sara Wheeler follows 
similar lines to that of Dr. Naegele and Mrs. Stolar and adds to 
our knowledge of a specialized aspect of the professional role. 
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The aim is to provide guidance in meeting the shortages with the 
hope that “by learning more about the disadvantages commonly 
held as such by children’s librarians, some obstacles may be sur- 
mounted.” The author concludes with a number of practical rec- 
ommendations to this end. 

Following these studies of the professional role, Dr. Leon Car- 
novsky, Professor in the Graduate School of Librarianship at the 
University of Chicago, gives a concise report on the current state 
of professional education in the region. The shortcomings are 
recognized and the practical problems of the here and now are 
squarely met. He appraises the three levels of library education 
available — the graduate programme of professional training at 
the University of Washington, the undergraduate four year pro- 
gtamme where the emphasis is mainly on preparation for work in 
school libraries, and the training class, keyed to the needs of the 
individual library and concludes that all these have a useful place 
in meeting present and future needs, with the proviso that the 
real test is the quality of the product in each case. 

Undoubtedly more should and can be done in training non- 
library-school graduates to perform specialized tasks that have 
been performed previously by professional librarians. But can 
one endorse the statement, ‘Since a library operated by partially 
trained or even untrained personnel is better than no library at all, 
we believe such people should be sought locally, preferably 
among college graduates who may be available. This is not lib- 
rary service at its best but it is better than nothing and may be 
very good indeed. It is interesting to compare Dr. Kroll when he 
speculates boldly that there might well be some form of approval. 
set up which would refuse the right to be called a library to those 
which fall too far below a minimum of adequacy. Among the use- 
ful, practical recommendations made, one questions, also, the ex- 
pediency involved in the suggestion that certification laws in 
Washington and British Columbia be relaxed to meet the actuali- 
ties of the current situation. 

Finally, one can only briefly indicate a few of the points made 
by Dr. Kroll in his summing up of the project as a whole. In 
plain-speaking, hard-hitting words he gives his diagnosis and pre- 
scription for the ills afflicting libraries in this region. The chief 
sore spots he sees as in the fields of library support and in the lib- 
rary's relations to its community, “its lack of recognition as a posi- 
tive force in society to the extent it deserves.” 
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The prescription includes such items as clearer definition of the 
library’s role, recognition of the continuous need to mobilize com- 
munity opinion and support, more specialized training for admin- 
istrators, better statistics and more research. Dr. Kroll proposes a 
ten-year plan of action with phased biennial steps. A co-ordinator 
and staff would work through state library associations and other 
professional library groups to carry out a comprehensive plan for 
the improvement of library service in all areas. The Project has 
indeed offered inspiration as well as much practical advice. The 
rest is up to the librarians of the Pacific Northwest. 
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book reviews 





REVIEWED BY GORDON R. ELLIOTT* 


DOROTHY G. STEEVES, The compassionate rebel: 
Ernest E. Winch and his times, [Vancouver] 
[Boag Foundation?] 1960, 218 p., illus., inade- 
quate index, foreword by Harold E. Winch. 


F scssceo by the Boag Foundation, Dorothy G. Steeves, 
CCF MLA for North Vancouver from 1934-1945 and a delegate to 
the Regina Convention in 1933, is highly qualified to write The 
compassionate rebel: Ernest E. Winch and his times because she 
was his colleague and friend for many years. As the title indicates, 
she writes of Ernie Winch from Harlow, Essex, his coming to 
British Columbia, and the hard times which led him gradually into 
the fight for socialist principles. For Winch and for others the 
slow years before 1914 had led to socialism, and his mind, like 
that of many another, “was ready to receive the seed — scattered 
with the left hand”. 

We follow his building schemes, his socialist plans, his admini- 
strative successes and his political disappointments one by one, 
until we believe that we know the man. The truth is of course 
that everyone knew Ernest Winch and his son Harold, the father 
and son team of the British Columbia Legislature, the father who 
never officially led the ccF and the son who did, the father and 
son neither of whom ever headed a ccF government though both 
had wanted to do so. But regardless of how much Mrs. Steeves 
tells of Ernest Winch and of the men with whom he worked, of 
H. M. FitzGerald, John McInnis, Dr. Telford, W. A. Pritchard 
and Sam Guthrie, or of the men he worked against, of Gerry 
McGeer, Duff Pattullo and Dr. Tolmie, the real value of the book 
lies in the story of the ccF party’s growth in this province. 

She has skillfully traced the development of socialist ideas from 
“Big Jim” Hawthornthwaite’s election as a Labour member in 
1900, through the war years, the “Ginger’’ Goodwin incident, the 
post-war strikes and the union-forming period, the Regina Con- 


*Lecturer, Department of English, University of British Columbia. 
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vention and the depression, to the formation of the Coalition, to 
the 1956 election and the Winnipeg Conference, and she shows 
the conflicts and complexities within the socialist community. At 
times Mrs. Steeves almost seems to forget her main character, but 
remembers in time to have him facing all problems and having, 
usually, the right solutions. Seldom does she mention a cohesive 
force unless that force be Winch. From a point dangerously close 
to propaganda, however, one does receive a fairly good picture of 
the province during the depression. Most interesting perhaps is 
the story of the sit-down strikes in the Vancouver Art Gallery and 
Post Office. 

Mrs. Steeves has documented from newspapers, letters, conven- 
tion minutes and speeches to authenticate her narrative, but at 
times she tends to show her own biases. In chapter seven for in- 
stance she almost enjoys telling of the “Connell split” and anti- 
cipates with relish Connell’s denouement which comes in chapter 
nine. She also goes out of her way to pinion anyone who might 
have treated Ernest Winch with less esteem than she felt was his 
due, whether John Oliver or the University. At times the writing 
is a bit too “homely” and colloquial; we do not really require the 
knowledge that Father Winch preferred Fels-Naptha for swab- 
bing the foul-mouths of his family. At times the writing becomes 
rather oppressively purple and riddled with clichés. Nevertheless 
the book should help anyone wanting to learn something of the 
CCF party in British Columbia and something of Winch’s social 
reform work. In fact, some balance is lost because too little detail 
is given to the abuses on which Ernest Winch expended his ener- 
gies and his wits, to the living conditions of the poor, of the ment- 
ally ill, of the narcotic users, the delinquents and the failed. Too ~ 
much space is given possibly to the political and not enough to the 
compassionate social rebel. 

Most readers too would expect a longer and more detailed 
treatment of the Regina Convention. Many will question Mrs. 
Steeves’ defence of the Winnipeg Declaration which dropped the 
final section of the Regina Manifesto, the dropping of which 
Ernest Winch said “surrendered the stand which distinguished it 
[the ccF} from all other political parties and sounded its death 
knell as a vital and revolutionary force in the political life in 
Canada.” It may be that the watering down of the 1933 manifesto 
is the reason that this book on the Rebel is bound in Conservative- 
blue. 
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REVIEWED BY ANTHONY BABALOW* 


MARGARET LAURENCE, This Side Jordan, Toronto, 
McCelland and Stewart, 1960, 282 p. 


| LAURENCE’ novel This Side Jordan is probably 
the best about West Africa in recent years. Various contemporary 
western writers have attempted to interpret the changing African 
scene to readers outside Africa, but with much less vividness and 
realism. Their works have been vitiated by their lack of a thor- 
ough knowledge about the locale and by their misunderstanding 
of the average African person’s problems. Thus with meagre facts 
at their disposal they have tended toward the centuries-old con- 
cept of the Dark Continent with its seething masses of wild ani- 
mals and semi-cannibals clad in loin cloths. 

This manner of representation is misleading; perhaps when 
making a rational inquiry into an unknown it would be better not 
to strive to establish how far the unknown differs from the known, 
but to attempt to strike a harmony between the two sides. Mrs. 
Laurence’ hero, Nathaniel, is an African struggling with the swirl- 
ing forces of his tribal inclinations and of modern civilization. 
When the book opens he is drifting, not knowing to which side 
he should make a break. His life is directed toward cutting from 
the current which floats him along. He realizes that he may not 
make the bank but hopes that his son Joshua will, that Joshua 
will safely “cross Jordan”. 

The novel is timed when Ghana is on the verge of achieving in- 
dependence from British rule. Against this background of tran- 
sition the novel is set. Consequently the characterization involves 
people directly concerned with the change, the colonial officers 
who are leaving off and the Ghanaian personnel who are taking 
over the reins of administration. The salient points in the relations 
between the two factions are clearly focussed. Although Ghana 
can pride herself on never having been involved in any extreme 
racial conflicts such. as those plaguing some African countries, 
nevertheless she has not been without petty racial squabbles in her 
fight for freedom. The “fall of a dynasty” is a circumstance not 
lightly borne and the displaced colonial officers covertly wish that 
a civil war would erupt in Ghana in order that independence 


*Ghanaian student at the University of British Columbia, on a Canadian Tech- 
nical Assistance Scholarship to Ghana (Colombo Plan). 
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might be delayed; the coming of independence spells the African- 
ization of administrative and managerial positions held by the col- 
onialists who have slim prospects back home in Britain. This fact 
primarily constitutes their plight, and in their fear of inconse- 
quence and insecurity lies the reason for their attitude toward the 
Africans who are to replace them. 

This realization is a bitter pill for any colonialist; nevertheless, 
the dominant facts which have brought racialism to Ghana must 
not be glossed over. It is particularly gratifying to note that the 
facts are presented by a western novelist, by a Canadian with 
years of experience in West Africa and now living in Vancouver, 
rather than by an African, in which case reasonable doubts could 
be and would be cast on their authenticity. 

In bringing the western reader yet closer to Africa, to African 
culture and customs, Margaret Laurence expertly incorporates a 
large variety of proverbs and songs of erstwhile as well as of 
modern Ghana in a way never done before. They are presented in 
the old and formal or in the new or “high life” idiom often side 
by side and by such juxtaposition the change in attitudes between 
the old and the new Ghana is further heightened. All told, the 
novel not only makes very interesting reading, but also gives the 
reader a highly informed insight into Africa today. 


REVIEWED BY DR. WALTER N. SAGE* 


SIMON FRASER, Letters and Journals, 1806-1808. 
Edited with an introduction by W. Kaye Lamb. 
Toronto, Macmillan, 1960. 292 p. illus. 


D.. KAYE LAMB has added another to the valuable research 
series entitled Pioneer Books. In 1957 he published Sixteen Years 
in the Indian Country which shed new light on the career of Dan- 
iel Williams Harmon, the Vermont Yankee who served the North 
West Company. Now, Dr. Lamb has “remade” Simon Fraser, 
whom he terms “the most neglected of the major explorers of 
Canada”. As usual, he has thoroughly combed with meticulous 
care all available sources regarding Simon Fraser the explorer, and 
has extended his researches far and wide to glean every available 
fact regarding Fraser and his family. This volume is a triumph of 


*Professor Emeritus of History, University of British Columbia. 
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research and elucidation which will be invaluable to historical 
scholars. It will not have an equal appeal to the casual reader. 

Unfortunately there were several Simon Frasers in the fur trade, 
and it is extremely hard to separate Simon Fraser the explorer 
from the other Simon Frasers who were in the service of the 
North West Company. H. H. Bancroft, L. R. Masson, Rev. A. G. 
Morice, and E. O. S. Scholfield were none too sure of the move- 
ments of Simon Fraser the explorer, nor did they attempt to sep- 
arate and identify the Simon Frasers. Father Morice in 1904 sus- 

ted that there might be more than one Simon Fraser, but it 
was not till 1929 that both J. N. Wallace and I, quite independ- 
ently of each other, recorded the possibility of the existence of 
two Simon Frasers in the North West Company. Dr. W. E. Wal- 
lace in his valuable biographical appendix to his Documents Rela- 
tive to the North West Company listed four Simon Frasers! 

Dr. Lamb has brought together in one volume material which 
was scattered through many archives and libraries or previously 
unknown. His introduction is packed with information concern- 
ing Fraser and his family and concludes in a description of the 
1958 re-enactment of his 1808 descent of the great river. 

The core of the volume is a carefully edited and corrected ver- 
sion, assisted by the researches of Mr. Willard E. Ireland of the 
1808 journal, now housed in the Toronto Reference Library. Dr. 
Lamb has also used a transcript from the Bancroft Library, which 
deals with the period May 30th - June roth, 1808. 

The first journal of Simon Fraser, April 12th - July 18th, 1806, 
is carefully reproduced and annotated. It is followed by letters 
from New Caledonia, August, 1806 - February, 1807. Then follow 
valuable miscellaneous papers including Fraser's manuscript notes 
on his family, obtained from Mr. Donald C. Fraser of Fargo, 
North Dakota. A short discussion on the portraits of Fraser, a 
select bibliography, and useful index conclude the volume. 

Dr. Lamb is to be congratulated on his achievement. Research 
students and literary men will find this book a mine of rich mater- 
ial. With the development of civilization on our coast, .the name 
and fame of Simon Fraser is secure. 
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